The House of Commons
to be sensitive to public opinion; and even a great major-
ity will fail if it is supremely insensitive. With a great
majority, Mr. MacDonald had to give way on the
Unemployment Assistance Regulations in 1934; with a
great majority, also, Mr. Baldwin had to sacrifice Sip
Samuel Hoare in the Abyssinian crisis of 1935; <w**k a
great majority, again, Mr. Chamberlain had to give way
on his National Defence Contribution of 1937. An un-
popular policy always creates the fear that it may lead to
defeat at the next general election; and members are
unwilling to serve under a Cabinet which does not
recognize that it is leading them to defeat. "There is the
hard, ineluctable fact," said Sir Samuel Hoare when he
resigned, "that I have not got the confidence of the great
body of opinion in the country, and I feel that it is essen-
tial for the Foreign Secretary, more than any other
minister in the country, to have behind him the general
approval of his fellow-countrymen." Had Mr. Baldwin
refiised to withdraw the Cabinet's proposals on Abys-
sinia, it is certain that a considerable part of his followers
would have voted against him, and resignation or dis-
solution would have followed. The retirement of Sir
Samuel Hoare was the propitiatory sacrifice he had to
make.
This necessity of sensitiveness is, of course, greatly
increased when the Cabinet is in a minority in the House.
The temptation, in any third party, is always to force it
to concessions in order to enhance its own prestige. It
wants the country to be aware that the Cabinet lives of its
grace. That is why minority Governments are always
both weak and short-lived. At some point, they cannot go
on making concessions without seeming to be devoid of
the authority to govern; and they spend a considerable
part of their time trying to discover a good pretext for